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ROOGHOW MESSENGER 


SCHOOL. 
Rev C. Storrs, Sr, 

The annual meeting at Shaowu 
was one of remarkable blessing. 
But the aftermath at the Boys’ 
School will be intelligible only 
to those who were concerned or 
at least present in that three and 
a half days’ session of Spirit-led 
and Spirit- filled meetings. Of the 
47 boys in the school more than 
half come from Christian famulies 
or have Christian traditions more 
or less strong among their earliest 
memories. The school Y. M. C. 
A., a spontaneous organization of 
last term, has included all the 
boys in its active and associate 
membership. The delegates ap- 
pointed to the summer conference 
at Foochow brought back the 
touch and inspiration of the 
Christian movement among the 
larger student body of Fukien. 
The regular Sunday afternoon 


street meetings following — the 
Bible preachment, when four 


groups are sent out to the four 
quarters otour city, have also been 
among the evidences of vigorous 
spiritual life even before the spe- 
cial spiritual blessing of the al- 
termath. 


“Huang, 


TY. NO. 4. _FOOCHOW, CHINA. OCTOBER 1907. 
The Saturday evening follow- 
A REVIVAL IX THE BOYS ing the annual meeting, Mr. 


sear and Mr. Huany of the 
Foochow Y. M. C. A. “spoke at 
the regular meeting of the school 
association. Sunday afternoon 
they met some ten or more boys 
who came for personal conference 
and touched some very fundamen- 
tal questions, some sugyested by 
the searching words of the night 
before. These conferences lasted 
nearly two hours. Monday af- 
ternoon after school classes, there 
was a general conference of all 
the committees. 

As Mr. Beard was to be away 
the next few days it was thought 
best that during this time Mr. 
Who seemed wholly to 
have won the confidence of the 
students, should room at the 
school building so that personal 
talks might be easy and as fre- 
quent as any boy might desire. 
On Tuesday came a request from 
the boys that one of the evening 
study hours give place forthe 
bext four days to a series of spe- 
cial meetings. 


One can never say that the 
Chinese cannot on oceasion, man- 


ifest the deepest of religions feel- 
Invs, after being present at that 
first meeting. Mr. Huang spoke 
on“Nicodemus Coming to Christ”. 
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His Foozhow speech had to be 
translated for most of the boys 
but seemed still to be swift as 
arrows and more certain in find- 
ing the mark. After a hymn, 
followed a season of prayer, more 
genuine, unrestrained, an 1 sweep- 
ing than anything traditionally 
associated with Puritan origin,— 
(going to show that we are not 
Congregational but Chinese Chris- 
tians here). All the boys were 
on their knees, most of them were 
crying, some were beating them- 


selves from the intensity of their 


emotion. There was a good deal 


of what Paul would have called. 


“Tongue” in the meeting. Dr. 
Walker who had not known of 
the meeting, so quietly had the 
whole service come on, appearing 
at 9 oclock for the customary 
evening prayers, could make little 
of how the scene came to be, but 
had no trouble in knowing what 
its nature was. After a_ half 
hour more, lest the younger boys 
become hysterical, a hymn “Come 
to Jesus” was sung by the three 
teachers present and Mr. Huang 
prevailed over the “tongue”. A 
few earnest words from the older 
Christians, a prayer or two by 
the older boys, then the Lord’s 
Prayer and that night’s prayer 
meeting was over. 

The next was more purposeful 
in its appeal to the will; yet 
again, shorter than before, like 
the passing of a shower, came and 
went that unrestrained spirit of 
prayer. Just how many person- 
al talks and prayers interspersed 
those few days no one will ever 
know. 


The meeting Friday night was 


and can throw 


remarkable again for its prayer, 
bat now prayers were perfectly 
intelligible, and made for special 
boys by name, some boys cross- 
ing the room to plead with in- 
dividual boys while the prayers 
went on. Those who have been 
in China know from this how 
full and unrestrained was the 
response to the Spirit’s leading. 

It resulted in a definite open 
decision for Christ and a conse- 
crating of the life purposes to 
Him by every boy but one, and 
he seemed rather to be a case of 
honesty than of obstinacy. One 
boy of Christian family, the kind 
who likes the water and the birds 
a stone straight 
to a mark, but could never show 
more than tolerance for Christ- 
ian things, told his father,—“I 
never supposed it meant this to 
believe. It was just like fire ris- 
ing up inside”. Did not the 
Master also teach that belief was 
something greater than the as- 
sent of the intellect ? 

Some of the boys will find it 
a deal harder to be Christians 
when they go home than they do 
at school ; but however weak may 
become their witness they will 
never forget this experience, © 
when with fellows of like-passions, 
they received a baptism of the 
Spirit of God, revealed in Jesus 
Christ, a baptism not only of re- 
pentance but of manly purpose 
to fight the good fight of faith 
and lay hold on eternal life. 


‘ 
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SoME OutT-STATIONS OF THE 
SHAOWU FIELD. 
Rev. J. E. Walker, D. D. 


When Rev. W. L. Beard and 
Rev. Lewis Hodous were about 
leaving Shaown City, Mr. Beard 
remarked that the two most in- 
teresting points in the field which 
he had visited were K‘ei-p‘iang 
and Tiiang-ka Pien. The former 
nearly 120 miles from Shaowu is 
our most distant point in the S. 
_E,, while the latter, distant over 
40 miles, is the most northerly 
point. But going from here about 


ninety miles south west we come ° 


to our most distant point in that 
direction, the shire city of Kien- 
ning. These might be called the 
three points of the Shaowu trian- 
gle. And at all three points the 
work is very promising. The 
K‘ei-p‘iang church has a nice 
httle chapel, and “baby organ”. 
It is a mountain village where 
women have some freedom; and 
the sisters have done remarkably 
well in memorizing Scripture, 
learning hymns and tunes, and 
even in learning to play on the 
little organ. T‘iang-ka Pien, with 


an elderly preacher, seems more— 


like a large and loving family. 
But Kien-ning city rivals Shao- 
wu in population and importance 
as a business center. Its large 
chapel and parsonage combined, 
is finished after two or three 
years of toil and worry and hard- 
ship on the part of the preacher, 
Uong T‘ao-chin. Very timely 
help came from Rev. Mr. Potwin 
through Miss Bement. 

The Christians of the Kien- 


ning church have been very lib- 
eral givers, in fact downright 
self-sacrificing givers. At the 
time of our spring meeting with 
our Chinese workers in Kienning © 
the building was dedicated, and 
we were all generously enter- 
tained by the members. os 
In going from Shaowu to Kien- 
ning, by zig-zagying a little, we 
could pass through the four im- 
portant points of Uo-p‘iang, 
Chu-k‘eu, Sen-k‘iao and T‘ai-nen. 
The first of these, distant about 


25 miles from Shaowu, is a sub- 


district of the Shaowu District. 
We have been hammering at the 
place for several years, but with 
little progress sofar. The people 
seem rough-mannered and close- 
fisted. But going on from there 
about 15 miles to Chu-k‘eu we 
find a similar place where we 
have had much better success. 
Then cutting across country about 
15 miles, is Sen-k‘iao, also a live 
place with a growing church. 
Then going diagonally forward, 
another 15 or more miles brings 
us to T‘ai-ning which is also a 
shire city, small and poverty- 
stricken, but with a chapel and 
a growing nucleus of believers. 
At T‘ai-ning last year the 
teacher of our day school was 
strangled one night and_ his 
body thrown partly in the river 
to make it appear that he had 
been drowned. A sister-in-law 
and her paramour were the guil- 
ty parties, and they would have 
brow-beaten the man’s parents 
into having no inquest; but just 
in the nick of time Revs. Beard 
and Hodous came along, and the 
Magistrate got alarmed at their 


| 
| 


presence and held an inquest. 
- The guilty parties absconded. 
The murdered man was a martyr 
to social purity. 

Sixty miles down river from 
Kienning brings us to Tsiang-lo 
another sbire city. «It is poor 
and wicked, and much hard work 
there has seen only a few souls 
saved; but the present out-look 
18 hopeful. In going from Shao- 
wu to Tiang-ka Pien on the 
north, we pass thru Kuang-tseh, 
another shire city where there is 
a flourishing little church. One 
promiment member who owns a 
butcher shop, has suffered perse- 
cution in the form of forced con- 
tributions to the worship of Con- 
fucius etc; and the preacher in 
charge got a pounding while 
standing up for the treaty rights 
of the member. This has led to 
a little temporary falling off in 
attendance, contributions ete. 

Going down the river from 
Shaowu south east we come first 
to Na-k‘eu, 25 miles, and next 
to Sui-k‘eu Tsai 20 miles farther. 
Pastor Kan lives at Na-k‘eu and 
has oversight of several other 
points. The church at Sui-k‘eu 
Tsai has several well to do farm- 
ers in it, who give liberally toward 
the support of the preacher. But 
his wife is a fruitful vine; and 
the sharp rise in the price of rice 
this past year has brought him 
into very close straits. 

Seventy miles below Shaowu 
we come to Shuin-chang, another 
shire town, and ten miles below 
this to Iang-k‘eu, our oldest sta- 
tion in the Shaowu field. Here 
lives Pastor Chang who has over- 
sight of all the remoter points 
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toward the east and the south. 


A few years ago he found the 
Iang-k‘eu church very dead, but 
it is now very much alive. A 
preacher is also located here, and 
Pastor Chang insists that the 
church pay all of the preacher’s 
salary henceforth. 

The Kienning and Tsiang-lo 
river unites with the Shaowu 
river at Shuin-chang. This is 
one of the discouraging points 
where there are many professed 
followers but no baptisms. The 
Méthodists have had a chapel in 
Shuin-chang a little longer than 
we have had one at lang-k‘eu; 
but like our many years of work 
at Tsiang-lo. there is very little 
to show for it. Our work at 
Shuin-chang began wrong. A 
preacher of ours was invited there 
to open a chapel by parties who 
had selfish and secular motives. 
This preacher was old and set. 
We superannuated him at Shao- 
wu for a year, and then sent him 
back to Shuin-chang where he 
would be more contented among 
old acquaintances, who spoke 
dialects familiar to him from in- 
fancy. Here he was taken sick 
and died. We all attended his 
funeral, glad to show due appre- 
ciation of his many years of faith- 
ful service, even tho he had been 
a trial in his second childhood. 

Ten miles below Iang-k‘eu is 
the important town of Hia-i -lang. 
There are good sized premises 
here; anda “few years ago there 
seemed to be much interest ; but 
it was largely on a wrong basis ; 
things are at a low ebb, and the 
man in charge seems discouraged. 

About ten miles farther down 


. 
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we come to Wang-t’ai which had 
a history for sometime like that 
of Hia-iang; but the preacher in 
charge is very earnest ; he works 
but does not get. discouraged, and 
there is a steadily increasing in- 
terest. Thru the Bement. sis- 
ters, some ladies in Carlisle, Pa. 
have helped the Christians to 
purchase fine large premises. The 
village is long and narrow, the 
lower half being shops and the 
upper half dwellings. The chapel 
premises are between the two 
parts, and back from the main 
street ;— an ideal location. The 
premises had been purchased by 
a wealthy man who had spent a 
considerable sum of money on 
them, when the accidental death 
of a workman “hoodooed” them ; 
and he sold them to the church 
for much less than the original 
cost. Uong-t’ai is a market 
town on the river with scores of 
prosperous farming villages a- 
mong the hills and valleys be- 
hind it. From Uong-t’ai it is 
a day’s tramp across country to 
K’ei-piang. 

Last summer there was much 
interest at a fine farming village 
a few miles from Shuin-ch’ang 
City. The interest seems genuine. 
Now that the mandarins every 
where are ordered to establish 
schools for Western learning and 
find funds for them, when “they 
get a rich man in their clutches 
they impose a fat fine “for the 
school”. Our nearest neighbor 
in the next province, a German 
missionary, tells of a case over 
there in which a rich man was 
fined $1,000 “for the school” by 
a district magistrate. By and by 
the rich man “petitioned the pre- 


fect to know if the “school” had 
received this sum. It had not;- 
and the district magistrate came 
to grief. So also in that village 
the extortion was “for the school”; 
and I received a letter from over 
one hundred of the villagers, 
asking niy help or else “the 
School would flourish and the 
Church decline.” Thus they gave 
the thing away; and of course 
we refused to interfere. 

A few mules below Sui-k’eu- 
ts’al a streum enters the Shaowu 
river from the north, and about 
20 miles up this river is a large 
maiket town, Nin-shiu, where 
we have a chapel and eleven 
members. It is in a populous 
farming region from whence 
comes one of the theologs recent- 
ly graduated from our school. 


Here there was a man who had 


called himself a Christian for 
several years on not very good 
grounds, but last summer after 
some revival meetings held there 
by Pastor Chang and others, he 
took a decided stand; and just 
after this he was arrested and 
severely dealt with by the sub- 
magistrate of the place on charge 
of killing and selling beef. It 
looked like a case of persecution ; 
and we were urged to interfere ; 
but we were not satisfied that 
we had the straight of the mat- 
ter, and finally after various con- 
ferences and explanations by the 
people there, the sub-magistrate 
said he had misunderstood the 
man’s brogue, and so uninten- 
tionally misjudged the case. So 
peace was restored without our 
intervention. 

At Sui-k’eu-ts’ai another 
stream comes into the Shaowu 
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river from the south-west, and 
10 miles up this stream is an- 
other important point, the mark- 
et town of K’iao-t’eu, or Bridge 
Head. Here is a chapel, a 
preacher, and 14 members.» This 
stream heals near the head of 
another stream that runs south 
east and enters the Tsiang-lo 
river a few iniles below Tsiang-lo 
city. On this latter stream is 
another large market town about 
20 miles this side of Tsiang-lo, 
named Uang-an-tsai where are 
now a few Christians; and the 
Tsiang-lo preacher been 
holding services there once a 
month, about half way between 
K’iao-t’eu and Uang-an-tsal. 

Between K’iao-t’eu and Uang- 
an-ts’alis another important point 
where are several believers, and 
the K’iao-t’eu preacher has been 
spending alternate Sabbaths with 
them. In his absence the ser- 
vices at K’iao-t'eu have been 
conducted by the teacher of the 
day school, an earnest and cap- 
able young man. He wants to 
study theology, as does also one 
of the Bible colporteurs, who 
would probably make a good 
' preacher. But we cannot add 
any thing more to our financial 
burdens. 

The rise in the price of silver 
year after year has been cutting 
steadily into the amount of funds 
which we have for all this work. 
Year after year the Board has 
felt compelled to refuse to in- 
crease the amount of gold sent 
us, While year after year it avails 
less and less in the purchase of 
silver in which we pay the 
money given to help all these 
churches and chapels. Yet a 


\ 


steady rise in the price of pro- 
visions blocks the way to any 
reduction in their salaries. - The 
churches are steadily increasing 
their coutributions to their 
preachers’ wages; but they can 
not keep up with the rise in the 
price of silver and food. O for 
just a little more, one or two 
hundred dollars a year! We co 
not want very much more, it 
would not be good for the 
churches here; three hundred 
dollars would bring great relief. 


Dialects. 


Of the various dialects found 
in this field, Shaowu is the cen- 
ter of one, Tai-ning City of an- 
other, Kienning City of another. 
The Kuang-ts’a and the Na-k’eu 
dialects hardly differ enough 
from the Shaowu to constitute a 
distinct dialect. In like manner 


the forms of speech at Tsiang-lo,. 


Shuin-chang, K’iao-t’eu and Sui- 
k’eu - tsai, hardly differ enough 
from each other to constitute 
distinct dialects, but they are 
rather very heavy brogues of 
one dialect. The same seems 
to be true of the brogues heard 
at Jlang-k’eu, Hia-iang and 
Uang-t'ai. They differ very 


much from the Shuin - chang 


dialect but not so widely from 
each other. But K’ei-p’iang and 
Nin-shiu have dialects that are 


much their own. 


Extortion. 


K’u-suon, 12 miles west of 
Shaowu city, Tie-lo-fung, 12 
miles east, Iong-chiu-k’ang 18 
miles south by east, and the Ni- 


' 
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shi- tu region about 20 miles 
south-south-west, have all re- 
ported cases of extortion which 
appealed to’ one’s sympathies, 
but were not cases of persecution. 
Ni-shi-tu has, with considerable 
help from us, nearly completed a 
chapel. The preacher at K’u- 
suon has had a hand in many 
eases of trouble; and we have 
decided to send him farther away 
from home. The people at K’u- 
suon wanted him kept on there; 
but Pastor Chang wrote us a 
very urgent letter saying that 
the people of K’u-suon looked 
upon him as a sort of factotum, 
and he must be moved away. 
He has been very useful there, 
but not as a preacher. 


Centers. 


The three great centers of our 
work are Shaowu in the north 
west, Kien - ning City in the 
south west, and Iang-k’eu in the 
south east; and if missionaries 
and money were as plenty as 
they ought to be, there would be 
a Mission Station at each of these 
points. During the past year 
there has been special religious 
interest at each of these three 
points. One thing of special in- 
terest at lang-k’eu were the 
monthly revival meetings. These 
were held at different points in 
that region, and were union 


meetings with the Methodist — 


preachers, who are stationed at 
Tang - k’eu, Shuin- chang and 
Uang-t’ai. Another feature at 
Tang-k’eu was street preaching 
in the evenings. There are afew 
Christian shops on the main 
street; and when a Chinese 


shop is open for business, the 
front is all taken out, and a part 
of the opening is occupied by a 
counter. For these evening ser- 
vices, a Christian shop would 
open up as if for business, 
the speakers would stand behind 
this counter, while the audience 
filled the street in front. The 
stieetSs are too harrow, mere 
lanes, to admit of Jarge audiences, 
one hundred being about the 
limit. But the space was often 
well filled with attentive list-. 
eners. 

Such are some of the points of 
interest in _reference to our var- 
ious stations. Much more might 
be written ; for something of in- 
terest or importance is happen- 
ing all the time: but the writer’s 
time would be overtaxed. 


THE FoocHuow MESSENGER. 


The Foochow Messenger is a 
Quarterly Journal devoted to the 


anterests of mission work of the 


American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, princi- 
pally in the Fuhkien Province. 
Subscription, including postage :— 
In China, 30e per annum, silver. 
Foreign, 30c per annum, gold. 
Stamps will be received when 
other means of payment are not 
convenient. 
Address all communications, 
the Editor: H. T. Whitney, M. D. 
Pagoda Anchorage, China. 


COLLABORATORS: 
Dr. Kate C. Woodhull, 
Rev. Lewis Hodous, 
Rev. E. H. Smith, 
Miss Grace A. Funk. 


8 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Foochow has been blessed 


with a cool summer, so that there 
has been less sickness among the 
Chinese, and missionaries were 
abie to go back to their work 
earlier and in greater comfort 
than usual. 


The gathering at Kuliang Mt. 
where many of the missionaries 
go for their vacation to escape 


the heat of the plain, was about — 


as large as usual. Some came 
from other ports as Amoy, 
Swatow, Hongkong and Canton 
in the South, and an occasional 
visitor from Shang-hai and Jap- 
an from the Northern regions. 
Tennis, walks, and an occasional 
‘picnic are the usual forms of re- 
creation.. The Kuliang Union, 
gives several entertainments each 
season, both musical, literary and 
social which make a_ pleasant 
change especially for those who 
have been scattered in distant 
and lonely places during the 
year. The same is true of relig- 
ious privileges, as there are two 
services in English each Sabbath, 
the mid-week prayer meeting 
and a week of convention with 
two meetings a day. These are 
much appreciated particularly by 
those who are not able to attend 


any service in English during the - 


year at their stations. 

This year at the Convention 
we had with us Revs. Webster 
and Sloan, the Keswick Deputa- 
tion, sent out to China to hold 
conventions at the four principal 
places where missionaries spend 
their vacations, namely, Pei-tai- 
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ho in the North; Kuling, in in- 
terior Central China; Mo-kan- 
shan, near Shanghai; and Ku- 
liang, near Foochow. These 
Conventions are designed to give 
spiritual help and uplift to those 
who have been situated in lonely 
and difficult places, and others, 
who also have borne the burdens 
of work during the year and have 
not had time, perhaps, for spirit- 
ual refreshing. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Aside from the National As- 
sociation which meets triennially 
in Shanghai, there are auxiliary, 
or Provincial Associations being 
formed to cooperate in this im- 
portant work. Our Fukien Soc. 
meets at Kuliang each year 
when the largest number who 
are engaged in or are interested 
in this work can be together. 
The Association now numbers 
over one hundred members, who 
are watching the new education- 
al movement and are considering 
how best to meet the new con- 
ditions that are constantly ap- 
pearing. The purpose of the 
missionary societies is to conform 
to several grades of government 
curricula as far as possible, in- 
cluding in some caSes all of the 
government studies, besides hav- 
ing the Bible and Christian 
books; in others adopting the 
most important of the government 
studies. But in all cases propos- — 
ing to give a better education 
and better training. This is 
necessary in order to retain the 
students of our own constituency 


4 
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as well as to bring under Chris- 
tion influences the students from 
the non-Christian classes. The 
next few years, perhaps, will be 
the most important in helping 
to give a right trend to the stu- 


dent class which is soon to take 


an active part in government, 
educational and social functions. 


FUKIEN MEDICAL MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


It is now generally recognized 
that the medical is one of the 
most important of the direct 
evangelizing agencies in China. 
Tn 1887 a National Medical Mis- 
slonary association was organized 
for mutual benefit and to give to 
the medical world, thru a medical 
journal, some knowledge of the 
medical status and progress in 
China. Local branches have 
since been formed with a similar 
alm and a few years ago, a Pro- 


vinclal Society was organized fox 


the Fukien Province. It holds 
most of its meetings at Ku- 
Jiang, as the largest number of 
physicians can be assembled 
there during the hot season. It 
held its usual meeting this sum- 
mer- and considered some of the 
more important diseases met 
with in this province, and some 
of the problems that concern the 
medical missionary, among others 
the subject of union medical 
work by the different societies. 
This is becoming a serious ques- 
tion in China, both as to medical 
education, and practice. In form- 
et years there was usually only 
gue physician in a place and he, 
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or she, had to do all the practice 
alone, both medical and surgical, 
and train native physicians to 
help. This was soon found to be 
too heavy a burden, as no one 
person could do justice to so 
much work. Gradually, in a few 
places, two physicians were as- 
sociated either together, or near 
enough so they could help each 
other. But the progress of 
Christianity, education, and gen- 
eral enlightenment has been such 
that the conditions are now en- | 
tirely changed so that the old 
order of doing mission work no 
longer meets the requirements 
in medical practice any more 
than in education and evangeliz- 
ation. Uniton medical work has 
Leen established in Peking and 
a few other places and it is hoped 
that in a few years it will be 
possible to establish union’ med- 
ical centers in the most import- 
ant parts of China, and one of 
these centers should be at Foo-- 
chow to meet the need of this, 
Fukien, province. A partial be- 
ginning we hope will soon be 
made at Foochow toward supply- 
ing regular medical training for 
men and possibly for women. 


Most of this issue pertains to 
the Shaowu station, the farthest 
inland of all our stations. The 
deputation was able to visit this 
station and was much pleased 
with what it saw. It was con- 
sidered to be developed on right 
lines in the matter of self-support 
and placing responsibility upon 
the native ministry, and in this 
regard it was thought to be the 
most successful it had yet seen 
in China. 


/ 
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It is well known to many that 
Shaowu has always been the 
most poorly manned of any of 
our stations and at the same time 
the most needy. ‘So that we 
wish to keep the needs of this 
station constantly before the 
home churches in the hope that 
we may soon be able to see rein- 
forcements coming to our relief. 


DEPUTATION NOTES. 


The Deputation has come and 
gone and we are plodding on as 
before— no, not the same as _ be- 
fore, for now we feel that we 
understand the Rooms and the 
“Rooms” in Boston understands 
us and that makes our plodding 
different. We must confess that 
the word Deputation sounded 
formal and official to us at first, 
but this idea was soon dispelled 
after the members of the deputa- 
tion came to the Ponasang com- 
pound thru the flooded streets 
with Mr. Hubbard leading, trow- 
sers rolled up, umbrella in one 
hand and his shoes in the other. 

There are several character- 
istics of the Deputation which 
abide in our memories. The one 
that we noticed first, was the 
ease with which they became 
acclimated. It has not ceased to 
be a wonder to some of us that 
two Bostonians should seem so 
comfortable in the various situa- 
tions incident to deputation 
work, situations which often 
test the missionary’s Christianity 
to the breaking point. 

There was, for example, the 
the night spent upon the launch. 
After the Deputation rolled it- 
self up in blankets for the night 


on the upper deck, the Chinese 
passengers began to come into 
evidence. One attempted to use 
the head of a member of the 
deputation as a seat, another 
jabbed his umbrella into the 
musquito netting. Some cuddled 
closely, while others stacked their 
miscellaneons baggage against 
the sleeping member of the de- 
putation. Then there were the 
stops at the wayside inns when 
the friendly Chinese would crowd 
around, handle the plates and 
spoons, and try to put their fin- 
cers Into the butter dish. These 
occasions elicited only mild pro- 
tests not to obstruct the fung- 
shui— the wind and water in- 
fluence. The final test of acclim- 
atization was the business meet- 
ing lasting eight days with the 
temperature hovering about nine- 
ty and that of the meeting a 
little higher, sometimes. In all 
these situations the deputation 
preserved an exterior calmness 
and fortitude. 

Another characteristic of the 
deputation was that it was al- 
ways on time and often ahead of 
time. The deputation came to 
us in the rainy season when rains 
and floods delay the traveler and 
the musquitos are ready to infect 
him with malaria. In spite of 
all prophecies to the contrary it 
rained only one day and a part 


of another during the Shaowu 


trip. The rest of the time it 
rained at night. There was no 
delay on account of rain or flood. 
One hundred and eighty miles of 
the Shaowu trip was made by 
sedan chair. This is no small 
undertaking when it is remem- 
bered that the success of the 


ty 
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journey depended on twenty-sev- 
en different personalities with 
centrifugal tendencies, which 
means that they are liable to fly 
off the handle and cause delay. 
Among such a number of coolies 
there are several who preter to 
smoke opium rather late in the 
morning, wait until a threaten- 
ing shower passes, would much 
rather sit in the shadow of the 
wayside rest house than be in 
the burning sun, and long to 
stop for the night at the first 
comfortable spot. In spite’ of 
these possibilities of delay, there 
was very little time lost and the 
deputation was usually a day 
ahead of schedule time. 

The next striking point about 
the deputation was its thoro- 
ness. It needs on imagination to 
appreciate this point. They vis- 
ited each one of our five stations. 
They made the round trip to 
Shaowu of 500 miles over tor- 
tuous mountain roads and swir- 
Img rapids full of hidden rocks. 
They spent four days at Shaowu 
in seeing the work and confer- 
ence with the workers. Thence 
they went to Inghok by boat 
and back, 70 miles. Then to 
Pagoda Anchorage and back to 
Foochow about 30 miles. In all 
they covered about 600 miles, 
some of it on foot, some by sedan 
chair and the rest by small river 
boat, or steam launch. They sat 
thru eight days of business 
meetings beginning at 9: 30 and 
continuing with an intermission 
for dinner till 6 P. M. They met 
many of the missionaries, work- 
ing in Foochow, at a reception at 
the American Consulate given 
by Consul Gracey. They had 


-and new missionaries. 
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conferences with prominent of- 
ficials. They investigated the 
educational system of the mis- 
sion, the government schools, 
the organization of the church, 
the new reform movement, the 
relation of the missionary to the 
native church, and to the Chinese 
government, deeds of mission 
property, insurance and many 
other questions. To all these | 
they gave themselves with vigor 
and thoroness. 

The deputation possessed an- 
other quality which we soon felt 
and appreciated. They had deep 
sympathy and a large vision. 
They appreciated the great work 
done by Dr. Walker in Shaowu 
who has toiled for over thirty 
years often alone. They regard- 
ed the Shaowu work as one of 
the most successful they had 
seen in China. They saw in the 
humble duties of the missionary 
and the Chinese pastor some- 
thing related to the larger life of 
China and the progress of hu- 
manity. In the struggling 
church they saw the church 
triumphant of the future. They 
encouraged education and set 
loose forces which will put our 
educational work on a perma- 
ment basis. We made a large 
number of requests for buildings 
We do 
not know whether we shall -ob- 
tain all of them, but we do feel 
that we have established a rela- 


tion full of confidence which will 


make our work more joyful and 


fruitful in the future. 
Rev. L. Hodous. 


~ 
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COLLABORATORS NOTES. 


City. 
Altho China is rapidly 


changing ifs views of religion, 
yet, the old fears and supersti- 
tions cling to the populace, and 
the officials must yield to the 
demands of the people. During 
the recent dry spell in this part 
of the province the officials pro- 
hibited the slaughter of pigs, and 
the people brought their idols to 
the roadsides so as to make them 
realize the discomfort of the 
burning sun. As frequently hap- 
pens rain came and the populace 
for the time being at least, point 
to the power of their idols. Still 
this renewed interest is only tem- 
porary and will be forgotten as 
soon as the rains come and a 
good harvest is assured. 


a 


There is noticeable now among 
all classes of people an alertness 
not heretofore present. The 
scholar of the old school walks 
about with a brisker step and 
an eye opened to the world about 
him. Three years ago he would 
not deign to look at a newspaper. 


Now he devours eagerly any 


news he can get hold of. Not 
only the literary class is feeling 
this wave of intellectual curiosity 
and alertness, but the coolie dis- 
cusses national questions by the 
wayside. Sometimes the news- 
paper disappears from the table 
and after a prolonged search it is 
found in the coolie’s room. All 
this means much for the Chris- 
tain church, for not only are the 
jntellects of men being quicken- 


ed, but their moral and spiritu- 
al natures are awakening from 
their stupor. There is a great 
future for the Kingdom of. God 
in China. 


The rennaissance now in pro- 
gress in China is influencing all 
departments of life and human 
interest. The language of China 
is undergoing great changes. 
Not merely are new words and 
phrases being introduced, but the 
very structure of the language is 
changing. The models for the 
writers and translators are not 
those in the last few centuries, 
but belong to the classical period 
of China especially during the 
Chow dynasty. There are many 
reasons for this, but among others 
we may name one. The writers 
of the Chow dynasty faced reali- 
ty and dealt with reality. The 
present age is brushing away the 
cobwebs which have accumulat- 
ed during these centuries and is 
faciftg reality again and so is 
eniploying the words and style 
of the classical period of Chinese 
literature. 


Sometimes we judge the 
growth of missions by the num- 
ber of church members. While 
this is one of the criteria of pro- 
gress, It is not the only one, nor 
necessarily the most important 
one. At present the church 
membership in China is growing 
by leaps and bounds, but the 


‘moral and spiritual influence is 
growing far more rapidly. This 
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crowth is so subtle, and withal 
so natural that we fail to notice 
it. At the recent Centenary Con- 
ference in Shanghai a young 
Taotai addressed the missionaries 
advising them how to approach 
the Chinese so as to be most 
suecessful in winning them to 
Christianity. To himself he 
seemed to be speaking from the 
point of view of Coufucianism, 
vet his address was permeate: 
and suffused with Christian 
sentiment. The 
Christianity may be estimated 
to some extent when we realize 
that a large number of the 
Chinese young nen employed in 
the Chinese Imperial Post-Office 
have received their training in 
some mission school, or under 
(Christian influences. The same 
is tine of a large number of men 
in the Customs, the Imperial 
Telegraph, many of the govern- 
ment schools and the young men 
on the foreign boards. For ex- 
ample on the faculty of the 
Provincial College in Foochow 
City three of the best men were 
trained in Mission Colleges, an- 
other, was trained in’ England 
under Christian influences. The 
Taotai who settled the trouble in 
the Lienchow massacre. studied 


International Law with Mr. 
Peet and Mr. Newell of our 
inission for several months. 


This all goes to show that the 
influence of the ehurch in China 
is far wider than the membership. 


influence’ of. 


Inghok. 


Miss Chittenden having to 
leave on furlough owing to ill- 
health, and the mission having 
no one to take charge of the 
girls’ school, it had to be closed. 
But the older girls as far as pos- 
sible will go to Foochow and at- 
tend the Ponasang school for the 
present. 


In August the contract was 
given for rebuilding the Inghok 
residence which was burned last 
March. 


Dr. Emily D. Smith leaves for 
an early furlough in October go- 
ing via Europe. 


shaowu. 

Shaowu district has over one 
million people. There are six mis- 
sionaries now in the field, one of 
whom is a wife and mother and 
another of whom is engaged in 
language study. Four full tledy- 
ed missionaries for a million of 
people, to conduct two large 
hoarding schools, two hospitals, 


and oy oversight of a large and 


difficult field, containing thirty 
chapels, sixty preaching points 
and numerous day schools. Can 


you not send some one to help ? 

We have asked for three new 
families and six women helpers ; 
and we expect to get them too. 
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Shaown is not so accessible as 
some of the American Board 
stations in China but it ean be 
made successful Will vou not 
help us ¢ 


We hear much these days of 
the “Forward” missionary move- 
ments In the home land. Shaown 
boasts of one of her own. This 
summer twenty-eight of the old- 
er girls in the Girls’ Boarding 
School volunteered to do Chris- 
tian work in their own districts 
comprising a territory as large 


as Vermont and New Hampshire 
combined. 


They will teach 
classes, do visitation work ete. 
and in short, be real missionaries 
of the Cross. Besides this they 
contributed over four dollars, at 
the close of school, for the sup- 
port of work in one of our needy 
out-stations. An amount equal 
to forty dollars by home schoo! 
virls. 


A native mission teacher at 
Shaowu with the aid of two of 
his friends.is supporting a preach- 
er in our field. How imany 


addition 


teachers at home are doing as 
much for the mission cause 7 


Wanted, three voung men for 
mission work in Shaowu, China. 
Good references required. Preter- 
ence given to married men. Ap- 
ply to American Board, Bea- 
con St.. Boston, Mass. 


The medical work is on the 
increase in Shaowu. Every day, 
rain or shine, sees the dispensa- 
ries for both men and women 
crowded with patients. Sore eyes, 
sore leus, sore leads, broken 
bones. leprosy, simall pox and 
cases of poisoning all being well 
represented. But with the recent 
to the Men’s Hospital 
building and the completion in 
the near future of the Sarah? 
Parker Hospital for Women, it 
is hoped to be able to do even 
more efficient work. But where 
aie the men and women to help 
carry on the work. Dr. Bliss 


goes Lome in the spring on fur- 


lough and Dr, Bement is alreaay 
overworked. The medical work 
is erving for numediate reliet. 


“THE UNION”, 
Is published at Shanghai every Wednesday at $5 a year, silver. Postage 


extra. 


Foreign, $3.00 gold. It contains among other things, editorials on 


temperance; local and social questions; mail notices; advertisements; a 


market report; notices of births, marriages and deaths; and some four pages 


of local, outport and general news. 


WR. KAHLER, 


anid Proprvtor. 
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We HAVE LANDED: A SMALL LOT or 
TINS. AUSTRALIAN JAM, 


| 500) CooKING BUTTER, 


500. Taste Burrer, 
480 ‘TINS TOMATOES, 


360 TINS “Huntiey AND PALMER’S BISCUITS, 


_480 TINS ASSORTED CANNED. Fruits, 
249 tins CaNNED V EGETABLES, 
240 TINS SALMON, 

200 TINS SARDINES, 


300 Borries Assortep Fruir SYRUPS OF ASSORTED SIZES, 
. 300 TIns FRENCH MUSHROOMS, 
Tins Perit Pos, 
1000 trxs Mrats, 240 TINS FISH, 
ALSO A SMALL SELECTION OF _ 
Doorn Mats or DIFFERENT KINDS, 
Dog CRUETS, ALUMINUM Paryts, 
BROILERS, KNIFE Boarps, 
HoUSE-KEEPER’S FRIEND, 


GraMornones, REcoRDS, NEEDLES, REPRODUCERS, SPRINGS, 


HURRICANE LANTERNS, PERFUMES AND SOAPS, - 
PerForATED Zixc, GoLosnes, | 
‘TYPEWRITER Rippons, O11, CARBON Paper, ETC., 
‘Bianco, Brown SHOE CREAM, BLACK Suor CREAM, 
Wuite Snore Cream, Pouisu, and Liquip BLACKING, 
FULLER’S EartH, ‘TOILET. ‘POWDERS, FLorIDA WATER, 
‘Woop Stains, ENAMEL Parnts, ALCOHOL, WAsHiNG Stok: 
Sopa ACETAS, SHAMPOO Soar, Fomicators, NIGHTS Licuts. 


The Foochow Trading Co., 


GENER, AL IMPORTERS, 
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